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THIS  paper  is  printed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute 
a  little  to  the  settlement  of  opinion  at  a  time  when  it  is 
exposed  to  some  disturbing  influences.  Harnack's  book 
is  but  a  sample — perhaps  the  best,  in  any  case  a  brilliant 
sample — of  a  particular  form  of  the  critical  movement 
that  is  most  conspicuous  in  Germany,  but  also  by  no 
means  unrepresented  among  ourselves.  In  it  the  ques 
tions  at  issue  stand  out  with  great  distinctness ;  and  the 
opportunity  seems  a  good  one  for  taking  our  bearings 
in  regard  to  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  paper  was  written  some  weeks  ago,  away  from 
books  and  libraries,  and  I  have  since  become  aware  of 
a  number  of  essays  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in 
German  besides  those  which  are  mentioned.  I  refer  to 
this,  not  because  it  is  likely  that  further  study  of  the 
literature  would  have  greatly  altered  my  own  views,  but 
just  as  an  indication  of  the  wide  interest  that  Harnack's 
publication  has  aroused.  Many  tendencies  of  the  age 
find  in  it  eloquent  expression. 

W.  S. 

OXFORD : 
October,  1901. 


AN    EXAMINATION 

OF 

HARNACK'S 
'WHAT   IS   CHRISTIANITY?' 


I  MAY  assume  that  Harnack's  book l,  which  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this  country  as  in  Germany 2, 
is  by  this  time  well  known  and  that  its  merits  are  recog 
nized — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view 
and  skilful  selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine 
enthusiasm,  its  persistent  effort  to  get  at  the  living  realities 
of  religion.  The  nearest  parallel  that  ,1  can  remember  in 
English  would  be  Matthew  Arnold's  theological  writings, 
St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  Literature  and  Dogma^  God 
and  the  Bible.  Harnack  is  indeed  a  trained  theologian, 
where  Matthew  Arnold  was  an  amateur ;  though  I  am  not 
sure  that  in  this  respect  the  difference  will  be  so  much 

1  The  German  title  is  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  (Leipzig,  1900) ;    the 
English,  What  is  Christianity  ?    The  translation  (by  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders)  as 
a  whole  is  excellent,  and  very  idiomatic ;  but  a  few  points  might,  perhaps,  be 
improved.     On  p.  38  I  think  that  In  dem  rtihigen  Gleichmass  der  Gleichnisse 
should  be  rather  '  in  the  quiet  equability,  or  equable  calm,  of  the  parables  '  (cf. 
'worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure')  than  'symmetry.'     On  p.  201 
Kautelen  is  rather  'safeguards'  than  'guarantees.'     On  p.   205  'theocracy' 
(bis)  should  be  '  theocrasy '  (i.e.  'mingling  of  divinities').     On  p.  206  ' pleni 
tude  of  its  religious  experiments '  should  be  '  multitude.' 

2  One  of  the  reviews  speaks  of  it  as  having  attained  an  '  astonishing  circula 
tion'  (erstaunliche  Verbreitung}. 


felt  as  might  have  been  expected,  since  it  is  evident  that 
Harnack's  lectures  were  rapidly  thrown  off ;  we  understand 
that  they  were  delivered  ex  tempore,  and  taken  down  from 
shorthand  notes;  and  they  bear  some  marks  of  this  in 
the  fact  that  the  statements  sometimes  stand  in  need  of 
verification.  And  while  Harnack  escapes  from  unfortunate 
definitions  like  that  of  the  *  stream  of  tendency  which 
makes  for  righteousness,'  I  rather  doubt  whether  he  has 
anything  quite  so  original  and  good  as  Matthew  Arnold's 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  necrosis  (Die  to  live  /)  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  curiously  enough,  the  theologian's 
is  the  greater  literary  success,  because  his  book  is  so  much 
more  compact  and  well  proportioned.  It  is  also  without 
the  flippancies  of  Matthew  Arnold,  though  the  latter  has 
passages  of  great  beauty. 

It  should  be  said  that  in  Germany  there  are  distinctly 
two  opinions  about  Harnack's  lectures.  They  have  been 
warmly  praised  in  organs  with  Ritschlian  sympathies  such 
as  the  Theol.  Litter  aturzeitung,  1900,  col.  590  ff.,  and 
TheoL  Rundschau,  1901  (March),  p.  89  ff. ;  but  they  have 
also  called  forth  uncompromising  criticism  from  repre 
sentatives  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  like  Prof.  W.  Walther 
of  Rostock,  and  Prof.  Lemme  of  Heidelberg2. 

It  is  a  pity  that  both  these  pamphlets,  but  more 
especially  Prof.  Lemme's,  should  be  so  polemical  in  tone. 
Dr.  Lemme  is  strongly  anti-Ritschlian.  He  declares  war 
to  the  knife  against  Ritschl,  and  all  his  following.  For 
him  Harnack's  book  is  simple  Nihilism,  a  radical  breach 
with  all  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  Christianity.  He 

1  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  pp.  69-83. 

a  The  TheoL  Literaturblatt  for  Sept.  13,  1901,  reviews  three  hostile  pam 
phlets  besides  Prof.  Walther's,  which  seem  to  be  of  less  importance.  One 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  Vienna  is  especially  disappointing,  as  it 
does  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  only  utilizes  Harnack's  book  for 
purposes  of  party.  It  does,  however,  bear  testimony  to  the  interest  excited  by 
the  book  among  Roman  Catholic  students  at  the  University. 


pursues  this  into  every  corner  and  strips  off  its  disguises. 
He  will  not  allow  his  opponent  to  shelter  himself  behind 
words  and  phrases.  His  language  is  throughout  that  of 
an  impassioned  challenge,  to  which  he  demands  a  plain 
answer  Yes  or  No. 

Prof.  Walther  is  more  balanced.  He  is  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  large  class  estranged  from  the  Church.  He  sees 
that  it  is  more  particularly  for  this  class  that  Harnack  is 
writing  ;  but  he  thinks  that  his  concessions  go  much  too  far. 

It  may  sufficiently  indicate  the  two  positions  when  it 
is  said  that,  whereas  Walther  maintains  that  all  that  is 
left  of  the  specific  contents  of  Christianity  is  just  the  three 
points  common  to  all  religions,  God,  Virtue,  and  Immor 
tality,  Lemme  would  refuse  to  allow  the  last,  and  directly 
calls  upon  Harnack  to  say  whether  he  denies  the  life  after 
death  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  pushing  controversy  too  far. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Ritschl  to  lay  stress 
wherever  they  can  on  the  tangible  facts  of  present  religious 
experience.  There  is  warrant  for  this  in  the  Biblical 
conception  of  eternal  life,  which  is  certainly  treated  as 
beginning  here  and  now.  It  seems  only  fair  that  Harnack, 
if  he  pleases,  should  lay  stress  on  this  without  having  his 
faith  impugned  in  a  doctrine  that  he  has  never  questioned. 

Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  ask  if  a  passage  like 
the  following  is  not  quite  unequivocal : — 

*  Whatever  may  have  happened  at  the  grave  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  appearances,  one  thing  is  certain  :  this  Grave 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  indestructible  belief  that  death 
is  vanquished,  that  there  is  a  life  eternal.  It  is  useless 
to  cite  Plato ;  it  is  useless  to  point  to  the  Persian  religion, 
and  the  ideas  and  the  literature  of  later  Judaism.  All  that 
would  have  perished  and  has  perished  ;  but  the  certainty 
of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  eternal  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  grave  in  Joseph's  garden  has  not  perished, 


and  on  the  conviction  that  Jesus  lives  we  still  base  those 
hopes  of  citizenship  in  an  ITCeTnaYlrity  which  make  our 
earthly  life  worth  living  and  tolerable.  "  He  delivered 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage,"  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  confesses'  (p.  162). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  matter  of  words  and 
phrases,  because  the  whole  argument  requires  that  the  life 
after  death  should  be  real. 

I  should  be  prepared  myself  to  make  some  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  lectures  were  delivered. 
They  were  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  audience  of  some 
600  students  taken  from  all  the  faculties.  I  can  well 
believe  that  the  lecturer  stated  his  case  in  the  form  that 
he  thought  would  be  most  acceptable  to  them.  The 
lectures  were,  as  I  have  said,  spoken  ex  tempore ;  and  while 
they  owe  to  this  much  of  the  real  eloquence  and  fire  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  it  is  possible  enough  that 
they  are  less  guarded  and  qualified  than  they  would  have 
been  otherwise.  I  set  down  to  this  much  of  the  impression 
of  over-confidence  of  which  the  critics  complain. 

I 

It  is  true  that  Harnack  conceives  of  the  effect  of  the 
movement  to  which  he  gives  expression  as  a  process  of 
'  reduction.'  What  he  offered  to  his  audience  was  a 
•  reduced  '  Christianity — I  think  myself  unduly  *  reduced.' 
By  Christianity  he  means  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  not 
— as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  understanding  it — the 
sum  total  of  New  Testament  teaching  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  religion  which  Christ  came  to  found.  He  does 
indeed  speak  of  the  impression  which  Christ — • 

'  Himself  and  his  Gospel  made  upon  the  first  generation 
of  his  disciples  '  (p.  15,  E.  T.). 

But   he  does   not   seem   to   accept   the   whole  of  that 


impression  as  authoritative.  If  he  had  done  so  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  book  must  have 
come  out  quite  differently.  He  seems  to  conceive  of  \j 
Christianity  as  though  it  consisted  only  of  ideas,  of 
teaching.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he 
leaves  out  much  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  essential  to  it.  But  surely  the  point  at 
which  he  draws  the  line  is  arbitrary.  Even  on  historical 
grounds  the  frame-work  is  too  small  for  the  picture  that 
has  to  be  got  into  it.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
appreciate  any  conspicuous  historical  phenomenon  only 
by  its  initiation.  The  great  question  of  Christianity  must 
be  What  think  we  of  Christ?  But  we  certainly  cannot 
answer  this  by  considering  only  His  teaching,  and  stop 
ping  short  of  the  interpretation  which  is  given  to  His 
teaching  by  His  followers. 

I  must  confess  to  disappointment  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  Harnack's  conclusions 
follow  from  his  premises.  But  his  premises  are  in  several 
ways  not  what  I  should  have  hoped. 

His  previous  writings  had  not  prepared  me  for  the 
sweeping  and  I  must  needs  think  unjust  language  that 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  JFourth  Gospel.  I  had  watched 
for  some  time  a  certain  oscillation  of  opinion  on  this 
head ;  and  to  the  outcome  as  it  is  now  formulated  (p.  19  f., 
E.  T.)  I  should  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest.  I 
will  undertake  to  say  that  such  an  estimate  though  often 
asserted  has  never  yet  been  proved.  The  indications  of 
trustworthy  character  long  ago  alleged  remain  where  they 
were.  The  Fourth  Gospel  does  but  develop  features  in 
the  history  and  personality  of  Christ  to  which  the  other 
Gospels  clearly  point.  On  the  basis  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
St.  Paul  and  the  primitive  Church  are  intelligible,  but  they 
are  not  intelligible  otherwise.  The  most  real  objection 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  an  objection  to  the  supernatural 
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generally.  But  this  objection  would  really  reduce  all  the 
Christian  documents  to  a  chaos.  We  may  grant  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  (which  is  often  exaggerated)  in  the 
handling.  The  writer  must  have  been  in  a  position  of 
command,  and  very  sure  of  his  ground.  But  all  this 
tells  for,  and  not  against  the  beloved  disciple.  The 
Gospel  is  no  pale  hearsay  reflection,  but  the  work  of  one 
who  had  deeply  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

To  what  is  said  about  the  Synoptic  Gospels  I  have 
nothing  to  object. 

e  The  Gospels  are  not  "  party-tracts  "  ;  neither  are  they 
writings  which  as  yet  bear  the  radical  impress  of  the 
Greek  spirit.  In  their  essential  substance  they  belong 
to  the  first,  the  Jewish,  epoch  of  Christianity,  that  brief 
epoch  which  may  be  denoted  as  the  palaeontological. 
That  we  possess  any  reports  dating  from  that  time,  even 
though,  as  is  obvious  in  the  first  and  third  Gospel,  the 
setting  and  composition  are  by  another  hand,  is  one  of 
those  historical  arrangements  [dispensations]  for  which 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful.  Criticism  to-day  universally 
recognizes  the  unique  character  of  the  Gospels.  .  .  .  That 
the  tradition  here  presented  to  us  is,  in  the  main,  at  first 
hand  is  obvious*  (p.  21). 

It  is  also  a  sound  argument  that  the  use  made  in  the 
Third  Gospel  of  the  materials  found  in  the  other  two  is 
in  itself  an  endorsement  of  their  value  (p.  22). 

From  the  treatment  of  the  sources  we  pass  on  to  the 
treatment  of  the  history.  And  here  at  the  outset  comes 
the  question  of  Miracles.  What  Harnack  says  on  this 
head  will  cause  no  surprise.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  older  Rationalism.  It  recognizes  possibilities  beyond 
the  range  of  our  common  experience.  And  it  leaves  room 
for  the  substantial  truth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nar 
rative.  This  is  perhaps  as  far  as  a  writer  like  Harnack 
can  be  expected  to  go. 


The  portion  of  the  book  which  follows  this  and  which 
deals  with  the  Gospel  proper  in  Harnack's  sense,  i.  e.  with 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  is  I  think  the  best  of  the 
whole. 

One  or  two  preliminary  sentences  create  a  favourable 
presumption. 

*  No !  The  Christian  religion  is  something  simple  and 
sublime  ;  it  means  one  thing  and  one  thing  only :  eternal 
life  in  the  midst  of  time,  by  the  strength  and  under  the 
eyes  of  God.  It  is  no  ethical  or  social  arcanum  for  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  things  generally.  To 
make  what  it  has  done  for  civilization  and  human  progress 
the  main  question,  and  to  determine  its  value  by  the 
answer,  is  to  do  it  violence  at  the  start '  (p.  8). 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  the  study  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  put  in  its  proper  place. 

'  We  shall  even  refrain,  and  permissibly  refrain,  from 
enlarging,  by  way  of  introduction,  on  Judaism  and  its 
external  and  internal  relations,  and  on  the  Graeco-Roman 
world.  We  must  never  of  course  wholly  shut  our  eyes 
to  them — nay,  we  must  always  keep  them  in  mind ;  but 
diffuse  explanations  in  regard  to  these  matters  are  un 
necessary.  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  will  at  once  bring  us 
by  steps  which,  if  few,  will  be  great,  to  a  height  where 
its  connexion  with  Judaism  is  seen  to  be  only  a  loose 
one,  and  most  of  the  threads  leading  from  it  into  "  con 
temporary  history "  become  of  no  importance  at  all. 
This  may  seem  a  paradoxical  thing  to  say ;  for  just  now 
we  are  being  earnestly  assured,  with  an  air  as  though  it 
were  some  new  discovery  that  was  being  imparted  to  us, 
that  Jesus  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  understood,  nay, 
cannot  be  accurately  represented,  except  by  having  regard 
to  its  connexion  with  the  Jewish  doctrines  prevalent  at 
the  time,  and  by  first  of  all  setting  them  out  in  full. 
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There  is  much  that   is   true   in  this  statement,  and  yet, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  is  incorrect'  (p.  16). 

The  sketch  of  the  method  and  manner  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  is  specially  attractive.  When  he  comes  to  speak 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Harnack  recognizes  its  full  range,  and  does  not  yield 
to  the  tendency  which  is  rather  marked  at  the  present 
moment,  and  especially  among  writers  of  his  general 
way  of  thinking,  to  tie  it  down  too  closely  to  the  eschato- 
logical  expectation. 

'Jesus'  message  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  runs  through 
all  the  forms  and  statements  of  the  prophecy  which,  taking 
its  colour  from  the  Old  Testament,  announces  the  day  of 
judgement  and  the  visible  government  of  God  in  the 
future,  up  to  the  idea  of  an  inward  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
starting  with  Jesus'  message  and  then  beginning.  His 
message  embraces  these  two  poles',  with  many  stages 
between  them  that  shade  off  one  into  another.  At  the  one 
pole  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  seems  to  be  a  purely 
future  event,  and  the  Kingdom  itself  to  be  the  external  rule 
of  God  ;  at  the  other,  it  appears  as  something  inward, 
something  which  is  already  present  and  making  its  entrance 
at  the  moment.  You  see,  therefore,  that  neither  the  con 
ception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  nor  the  way  in  which  its 
coming  is  represented,  is  free  from  ambiguity.  Jesus  took 
it  from  the  religious  traditions  of  his  nation,  where  it 
already  occupied  a  foremost  place ;  he  accepted  various 
aspects  of  it  in  which  the  conception  was  still  a  living  force, 
and  he  added  new  ones.  Eudemonistic  expectations  of 
a  mundane  and  political  character  were  all  that  he  dis 
carded.  .  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  God  comes  by  coming  to 
the  individual,  by  entering  into  his  soul  and  laying  hold 
of  it.  True,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  rule  of  God  ;  but 
it  is  the  rule  of  the  holy  God  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  ; 
it  is  God  himself  in  his  power '  (pp.  52  f,  56). 


II 

*  The   Kingdom   has   a  triple   meaning.     Firstly,   it   is 
something  supernatural,  a  gift  from  above,  not  a  product 
of  ordinary  life.     Secondly,  it  is  a  purely  religious  blessing, 
the  inner  link  with  the  living  God  ;  thirdly,  it  is  the  most 
important  experience  that  a  man  can  have,  that  on  which 
everything  else  depends  ;  it  permeates  and  dominates  his 
whole  existence,  because  sin  is  forgiven  and  misery  banished 
(p.6if.). 

All  this  I  venture  to  think  is  exactly  right. 

On  similar  lines  and,  I  believe,  equally  right  is  the 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  certain 
modern  or  rather  standing  problems:  (i)  to  the  world, 
or  the  question  of  asceticism  ;  (3)  to  the  poor,  or  the_social 
question  ;  (3)  to  law,  or  the  question  of  social  order  ;  (4)  to 
work,  or  the  question  of  civilization. 

These  discussions  are  of  much  interest,  and  they  are 
characterized  by  the  same  insight.  Harnack  has  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  right  key  to  all  this  group  of  questions. 
He  will  not  consent  to  make  the  aims  of  the  Gospel 
anything  lower  than  the  highest.  He  will  not  involve  them 
in  any  ephemeral  programmes.  To  him — 

*  the  Gospel  is  above  all  questions  of  mundane  develop 
ment;  it  is  concerned  not  with  material  things  but  with 
the  souls  of  men '  (p.  1 1 6). 

The  Gospel  is  not  ascetic,  though  it  does  demand — 

'self-denial  and  self-renunciation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  like  to  think  '  (p.  87). 

Christ  did  not  interfere  with  economical  conditions  and 
contemporary  circumstances.  For — 

'had  he  become  entangled  in  them  ;  had  he  given  laws 
which  were  ever  so  salutary  for  Palestine,  what  would  have 
been  gained  by  it  ?  They  would  have  served  the  needs  of 
a  day,  and  to-morrow  would  have  been  antiquated  ;  to  the 
Gospel  they  would  have  been  a  burden  and  a  source  of 
confusion '  (p.  97). 


And  yet  the  Gospel  does  preach — 

1  solidarity  and  the  helping  of  others.'-  '  As  has  been 
truly  said  its  object  is  to  transform  the  socialism  which 
rests  on  the  basis  of  conflicting  interests  into  the  socialism 
which  rests  on  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  unity '  (p.  100). 

Jesus  neither  depreciates  nor  exalts  the  legal  relation. 
He  leaves  the  existing  relations  untouched.  Tolstoi  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  He  would  prevent  the  magistrate 
from  administering  justice.  And  yet — 

'  Jesus'  disciple  ought  to  be  able  to  renounce  the  pursuit 
of  his  rights,  and  ought  to  co-operate  in  forming  a  nation 
of  brothers,  in  which  justice  is  done,  no  longer  by  the  aid  of 
force,  but  by  free  obedience  to  the  good,  and  which  is 
united  not  by  legal  regulations  but  by  the  ministry  of  love  ' 
(p.  1 1 2). 

It  was  no  less  idle  on  the  part  of  Strauss  to  complain  of 
the  Gospel  as  out  of  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  civiliza 
tion.  That  is  only — 

'  the  ancient  and  constantly  recurring  error,  that  the 
Gospel  has  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  is  its  business  to  prescribe  how  they  are  to  be  carried  on  ' 
(p.  118). 

The  so-called  progress  of  civilization  is  after  all  not  so 
important  a  thing  as  we  suppose ;  and  the  Gospel  con 
tributes  more  to  what  is  best  in  it  than  we  imagine. 

So  far,  but  for  his  disparagement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
I  could  go  along  with  Harnack  well  enough.  Even  as 
regards  Miracles,  he  seems  to  recognize  the  presence  of  an 
exceptional  and  perhaps  unique  cause  producing  exceptional 
and  perhaps  unique  effects.  On  most  of  the  other  de- 
bateable  questions  that  we  have  come  across  Harnack 
takes  the  side  which  I  believe  to  be  the  right  one.  But  it 
is  on  the  next  section  that  I  must  decidedly  part  company 
with  him.  This  is  the  section  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
Person  of  Christ. 
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He  wants  to  have  a  Christianity1  without  a  Christology. 
He  would  have  the  Christian  life  without  any  doctrine  as 
to  Christ's  Person.  He  is  (as  we  shall  see  later)  impatient 
of  dogma,  and  even  of  doctrine  in  any  form.  And  he 
is  especially  impatient  of  the  demand  that  some  definite 
belief  shall  be  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Christian 
society. 

*  How  great  a  departure  from  what  [Jesus]  thought  and 
enjoined  is  involved  in  putting  a  c<  Christological  "  creed 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  teaching  that  before 
a  man  can  approach  it  he  must  learn  to  think  rightly 
about  Christ.  That  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse' 

(P-  I47)- 

This  impatience  shows  itself  in  a  number  of  negative 
statements.  But  before  we  come  to  these  it  is  right  to 
say  that  there  is  a  discussion  of  some  length  as  to  the 
titles  assumed  by  Christ  —  more  particularly  the  titles 
'  Messiah  '  and  '  Son  of  God.'  In  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  Harnack  expressly  repudiates  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
our  Lord  really  described  Himself  by  that  name. 

'  In  that  doubt/  he  says,  '  I  cannot  concur  ;  nay,  I  think 
that  it  is  only  by  wrenching  what  the  Evangelists  tell 
us  off  its  hinges  that  the  opinion  can  be  maintained  ' 
(p.  130). 

The  other  title  '  Son  of  God  '  he  would  interpret  in 
a  Messianic  sense  (ibid.).  He  also  quotes  the  well-known 
verse,  Matt.  xi.  27,  as  not  only  a  true  description  of  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  but  even  a  central  point  in  that 
consciousness.  In  this  Harnack  agrees  with  other  advanced 
critics,  e.g.  Holtzmann.  Harnack,  however,  does  rather 
minimize  the  force  of  this  verse  by  confining  the  relation 
of  Sonship  to  one  of  special  knowledge. 

'The  consciousness  which  he   possessed   of  being  the 
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Son  of  God  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  practical  conse 
quence  of  knowing  God  as  the  Father  and  as  his  Father. 
Rightly  understood  the  name  of  Son  means  nothing  but 
the  knowledge  of  God'  (p.  128). 

Yet  even  so,  it  is  strange  that  in  face  of  the  admission 
that  Jesus  did  definitely  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  Harnack 
should  commit  himself  to  the  following  negations. 

'The  Gospel,  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with 
the  Father  only  and  not  with  the  Son '  (p.  144). 

'  He  desired  no  other  belief  in  his  Person  and  no  other 
attachment  to  it  than  is  contained  in  the  keeping  of  his 
commandments'  (p.  125). 

'  The  sentence  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God  "  was  not  inserted 
in  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  himself,  and  to  put  that  sentence 
there  side  by  side  with  the  others  is  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  Gospel '  (p.  145  f.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  sentences  the  '  Gospel ' 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  the  *  Gospels,'  even 
if  we  confine  that  term  to  the  Synoptics.  It  is  something 
much  narrower.  It  is  Harnack's  version  of  the  leading 
points  in  Christ's  teaching.  When  he  says  that  'the 
Gospel,  as  Jesus  proclaimed  it,  has  to  do  with  the  Father 
only  and  not  with  the  Son,'  probably  what  he  means  is 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  *  Kingdom,'  more  especially  as 
expressed  in  the  parables,  has  reference  directly  and 
mainly  to  the  Father,  and  only  incidentally  to  the 
Messiah ;  though  of  course  there  are  many  sayings  of  our 
Lord  as  to  Himself  which  certainly  cannot  be  excluded  : 
e.  g.  the  claim  to  forgive  sins,  the  description  of  Himself 
as  greater  than  Solomon  and  than  Jonah,  the  representa 
tion  of  Himself  as  Judge,  and  the  comprehensive  claim 
that  service  done  to  the  weak  and  suffering  is  service 
done  to  Him.  It  is  especially  important  to  notice  that 
in  pointing  to  His  own  casting  out  of  demons  our  Lord 
took  that  as  proof  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  really 


come.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah  from  the  teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom.  For  the 
Messiah  is  God's  Vice-gerent  in  that  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
through  Him  that  it  is  accomplished. 

But  apart  from  this  appeal  to  the  documents  there 
are  two  or  three  passages  of  Harnack's  own  that  I  should 
like  to  confront  with  the  negations  just  mentioned. 

1  It  is  true  that  Christianity  has  had  its  classical  epoch  ; 
nay  more,  it  had  a  founder  who  himself  was  what  he 
taught — to  steep  ourselves  in  him  is  still  the  chief  matter  ; 
but  to  restrict  ourselves  to  him  means  to  take  a  point 
of  view  too  low  for  his  significance.  Individual  religious 
life  was  what  he  wanted  to  kindle  and  what  he  did  kindle  ; 
it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  his  peculiar  greatness  to  have  led  men 
to  God,  so  that  they  may  thenceforth  live  their  own  life 
with  Him  '  (p.  n). 

'With  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  the 
closest  possible  connexion  was  established  for  every 
devout  Jew  between  Jesus'  message  and  his  person  ;  for 
it  is  in  the  Messiah's  activity  that  God  Himself  comes 
tcPHis  people,  and  the  Messiah  who  sits  at  "trie  right 
hand  of  God  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  has  a  right  to  be 
worshipped  '  (p.  142). 

'  He  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  and  as  he  is  the  appointed 
of  the  Father  so  he  is  the  judge  as  well.  Was  he  mis 
taken  ?  Neither  his  immediate  posterity,  nor  the  course 
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of  subsequent  history  has  decided  against  him.  It  is 
not  as  a  mere  factor  that  he  is  connected  with  the  Gospel ; 
he  was  its  personal  realization  and  its  strength,  and  this 
he  is  felt  to  be  still.  Fire  is  kindled  only  by  fire  ;  personal 
life  only  by  personal  forces '  (p.  145). 

All  this  language  expresses  a  deep  and  most  certain 
truth.  It  is  really  an  unconscious  protest  against  the 
view  that  the  Gospel  can  be  adequately  described  either 
as  certain  new  knowledge  or  as  obedience  to  certain  new 
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commandments.  There  is  a  personal  force  at  the  centre 
of  it,  a  force  that  has  no  parallel^  in  any  other  religion. 
The  real  object  of  our  Christologies  is  to  emphasize  this 
force,  and  to  make  sure  that  it  shall  not  be  overlooked ; 
because  without  it  Christianity  is  not  Christianity  *. 

Ill 

This  would  have  been  brought  home  to  us  if  we  had 
only  had  the  Gospels  ;  but  it  stands  out  in  still  greater 
clearness  when  we  pass  on  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
generation  of  Christians.  At  the  beginning  of  his  book 
Harnack  makes  considerable  show  of  appealing  to  this. 
He  says  in  so  many  words  that — 

'  a  complete  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  Chris 
tianity?  is  impossible  so  long  as  we  are  restricted  to 
Jesus  Christ's  teaching  alone.  We  must  include  the  first 
generation  of  his  disciples  as  well — those  who  ate  and 
drank  with  him — and  we  must  listen  to  what  they  tell 
us  of  the  effect  which  he  had  upon  their  lives '  (p.  10). 

He  even  proposes  to  go  beyond  the  first  generation. 

'  Finally,  we  shall  follow  the  leading  changes  which  the 
Christian  idea  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  history,  and 
try  to  recognize  its  chief  types.  What  is  common  to  all 
the  forms  which  it  has  taken,  corrected  by  reference  to 
the  Gospel,  and,  conversely,  the  chief  features  of  the  Gospel, 
corrected  by  reference  to  history,  will,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hope,  bring  us  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter '  (p.  15). 

And  yet  in  spite  of  these  explicit  promises  the  criterion 
that  Harnack  really  proposes  throughout  his  book  is  his 
own  mutilated  version  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  That 
and  nothing  else  is  what  he  means  by  the  Gospel.  Only 
by  such  an  assumption  as  this  is  it  possible  to  get  rid 

1  Among  the  disappointing  things  in  Harnack's  treatment  of  '  Christology ' 
is  that  it  comes  so  much  short  of  Ritschl's  in  clearness  of  positive  teaching  (cf. 
Unterricht  in  der  christlichen  Religion,  §§  19-25). 
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of  a  Christology.  It  cannot  really  be  questioned  for  a  » 
moment  either  that  the  first  disciples  had  a  Christology, 
or  that  all  the  forms  that  Christianity  has  taken  since  their 
day  have  had  a  distinct  Christological  basis.  It  is  im 
possible  to  do  without  it.  Even  if  it  were  not  conscious, 
it  would  be  there  unconsciously.  And  even  if  (as  in 
Harnack's  case)  there  were  no  positive  Christology,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  a  negative  Christology  would  be 
implied. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  spend  words  in  proving 
that  St.  Paul  and  the  first  generation  of  disciples  had 
a  Christology.  Again  I  would  say  that  Harnack's  own 
language  implies  that  they  had.  We  might  suppose  from 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first 
to  introduce  it.  He  quotes  with  approval  Wellhausen's 
opinion  that — 

'  Paul's  especial  work  was  to  transform  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that 
the  Gospel  is  no  longer  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom,  but  its  actual  fulfilment  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  his 
view,  accordingly,  redemption  from  something  in  the 
future  has  become  something  which  has  already  happened 
and  is  now  present'  (p.  178). 

Harnack  himself  had  said  very  much  the  same  thing 
a  little  before. 

'  It  was  Paul  who  definitely  conceived  the  Gospel  as 
the  message  of  the  redemption  already  effected  and  of 
salvation  now  present.  He  preached  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ,  who  gave  us  access  to  God  and  therewith 
righteousness  and  peace'  (p.  176  f.). 

And  again  a  little  later — 

1  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  above 
all  in  his  Christology  that  Paul's  significance  as  a  teacher 
consisted.  In  his  view — we  see  this  as  well  by  the  way 
in  which  he  illuminated  the  death  on  the  cross  and  the 
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resurrection,  as  by  his  equation  "the  Lord  is  a  Spirit" — 
the  Redemption  is  already  accomplished  and  salvation 
a  present  power.  "  God  hath  reconciled  himself  to  us 
through  Jesus  Christ," '  £c.  (p.  182). 

The  following  is  a  summary  specially  intended  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  these  concessions. 

'That,  however  great  the  attraction  which  his  way  of 
ordering  [his  religious  conceptions]  may  possess  for  the 
understanding,  it  is  a  perverse  proceeding  to  make  Chris- 
tology  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Gospel,  is  shown 
by  Christ's  teaching,  which  is  everywhere  directed  to  the 
all-important  point,  and  summarily  confronts  every  man 
with  his  God.  This  does  not  affect  Paul's  right  to  epitomize 
the  Gospel  in  the  message  of  Christ  crucified,  thus  exhibiting 
God's  power  and  God's  wisdom,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ 
kindling  the  love  of  God.  There  are  thousands  to-day 
in  whom  the  Christian  faith  is  still  propagated  in  the  same 
manner,  namely,  through  Christ.  But  to  demand  assent 
to  a  series  of  propositions  about  Christ's  person  is  a  different 
thing  altogether'  (p.  i84f.). 

We  may  see  from  the  first  part  of  this  how  little  in 
earnest  Harnack  is  in  professing  to  go  for  his  definition 
of  Christianity  to  the  first  Christians  at  all.  The  moment 
their  testimony  conflicts  with  his  theories  it  is  overruled. 

The  antithesis  which  is  drawn  between  the  Christian 
faith  propagated  through  Christ  and  demanding  '  assent 
to  a  series  of  propositions'  about  Him  is  unreal.  The 
mind  must  inevitably  form  such  propositions,  whether 
they  are  put  into  words  or  not.  And  only  if  those  pro 
positions  take  a  certain  shape  can  Christianity  really  be 
propagated  '  through  Him.' 

Also,  whatever  might  be  the  actual  order,  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  logical  order  these 
propositions  stand  at  the  head  of  the  whole  series  of  beliefs. 

Harnack  denies  that  there  is  any  'forecourt'  through 
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which  a  man  must  pass  to  be  a  Christian  (p.  147).  The 
early  Church  undoubtedly  held  that  there  was  such  a 
forecourt,  or  at  least  '  a  gate.'  That  was  what  they  meant 
by  baptizing  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  and  why  every  Christian 
was  supposed  to  confess  that  'Jesus  is  Christ/  or  that 
'Jesus  is  Lord,'  or  that  'Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodV 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote  other  places  in 
which  Harnack's  language  virtually  assumes  what  we 
should  call  a  Christology.  One  or  two  such  will  meet 
us  presently. 

Neither  does  it  seem  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Resurrection.  Like  the 
section  on  Miracles,  what  is  said  here  goes  as  far  as 
I  should  expect  it  to  go.  Harnack  certainly  does  not 
question,  what  cannot  be  questioned,  either  the  intense 
belief  of  the  first  Christians  or  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  that  belief2. 

But  I  should  like  to  refer  in  a  little  more  detail  to  the 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  Atonement.  I  do  so  with 
the  more  pleasure  because  two  out  of  the  three  single 
out  points  on  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  laying 
stress  myself. 

I  also  note  with  pleasure  that,  in  leading  up  to  these, 
Harnack  remarks  by  the  way — 

'There  is  no  historical  fact  more  certain  than  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  not,  as  we  might  perhaps  expect,  the  first 
to  emphasize  so  prominently  the  significance  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection,  but  that  in  recognizing  their 
meaning  he  stood  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
primitive  community '  (p.  153). 

The  first  point  that  Harnack  brings  out  is  the  relation 
of  the  Death  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  to  Sacrifice  in 
general. 

1  Acts^xviii.  5,  28,  &c. ;  Rom.  x.  9 ;  i  Cor.  xii.  3;  I  John  v.  5,  &c. 

2  See  the  quotation  on  p.  5  f.  above. 
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c  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  certain  in  the  history  of 
religion,  it  is  that  the  death  of  Christ  put  an  end  to  all 
blood-sacrifices.  But  that  they  are  based  on  a  deep 
religious  idea  is  proved  by  the  extent  to  which  they  existed 
among  so  many  nations,  and  they  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cold  and  blind  rationalism,  but 
from  that  of  vivid  emotion.  If  it  is  obvious  that  they  respond 
to  a  religious  need  ;  if,  further,  it  is  certain  that  the  instinct 
which  led  to  them  found  its  satisfaction  and  therefore  its 
goal  in  Christ's  death  ;  if,  lastly,  there  was  the  express 
declaration,  as  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
"  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified,"  we  can  no  longer  feel  this  idea  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  to  be  so  very  strange ;  for  history  has  decided  in 
its  favour,  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  in  touch  with  it ' 

(P-  157). 

The  second  point  is  the  value  of  Vicarious  Suffering. 

'  Any  one  who  will  look  into  history  will  find  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  pure  and  tl>e  just  are  its  saving  element ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  words  but  deeds,  and  not  deeds 
only  but  self-sacrificing  deeds,  and  not  only  self-sacrificing 
deeds  but  the  surrender  of  life  itself,  that  forms  the  turning- 
point  in  every  great  advance  in  history.  In  this  sense 
I  believe  that,  however  far  we  may  stand  from  any  theories 
about  vicarious  sacrifice,  there  are  few  of  us  after  all  who 
will  mistake  the  truth  and  inner  justice  of  such  a  description 
as  we  read  in  Isaiah  liii,  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows."  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  " — it 
is  in  this  light  that  Jesus'  death  was  regarded  from  the 
beginning'  (p.  158). 

On  the  third  point  Harnack  becomes  rather  rhetorical ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  quite  follow  him  in  either 
sense  of  the  word  'follow.'  It  seems  however  as  though 
he  were  making  a  place  for  the  idea  of  Vicarious  Punishment. 
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It  does  not  exactly  appear  how  Harnack  would  adjust 
what  he  has  said  on  these  heads  to  the  following  sentence, 
which  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Moberly — 

'  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
redemption ;  but  the  conception  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
must  never  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  personal  experi 
ence  and  inner  reformation  '  (p.  183). 

The  unavoidable  brevity  of  treatment  naturally  leaves 
some  obscurities. 

Another  interesting  paragraph  is  that  relating  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  (pp.  164-167).  The  strange  thing  is  that  in 
much  of  this  part  of  his  book  Harnack  writes,  not  perhaps 
as  if  he  were  prepared  to  express  what  he  is  saying  in  the 
form  of  a  creed  to  which  he  would  subscribe,  but  at  least 
as  though  it  had  some  solid  foundation  testified  to  by 
Christian  experience.  Only,  we  cannot  help  asking,  if  that 
were  so,  would  not  his  whole  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  need  to  be 
enlarged  ?  And  would  not  some  of  his  denials  be  shown 
to  be  hasty  and  premature  ? 

But  the  one  broad  question  which  it  seems  to  me  that 
Harnack  is  called  upon  to  answer  is  how  far  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  rightly  interpret  the  data 
contained  in  the  Gospels.  I  do  not  mind  his  confining 
himself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Synoptics  ;  because  he 
would  come  in  its  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  then 
I  think  he  would  see — at  least  I  should  myself  be  fully 
prepared  to  maintain — that  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  but 
concentrate  the  light  upon  and  so  reveal  data  that  are 
latent  in  the  Synoptics  ;  it  does  but  develop  and  expand, 
on  lines  which  I  believe  to  be  historical,  data  that  every 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  (except  perhaps  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James)  shows  to  have  been  present  from  the 
first.  If,  or  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  more  than 
this,  I  should  be  content  to  have  judgement  suspended 
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about  it ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  believe  it  to  be  sub 
stantially  verified  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  primitive 
Christendom. 

IV 

From  his  treatment  of  St.  Paul  Harnack  takes  a  leap  to 
a  point  of  time  that  he  fixes  at  about  the  year  200.  And 
from  this  he  casts  back  a  retrospect  over  what  he  conceives 
to  be  a  process  of  radical  change. 

'The  living  faith  seems  to  be  transformed  into  a  creed 
to  be  believed ;  Sevotion  to  Christ,  into  Christology ;  the 
ardent  hope  for  the  coming  of  "the  kingdom,"  into  a 
doctrine  of  immortality  and  deification ;  prophecy,  into 
technical  exegesis  and  theological  learning ;  the  ministers 
of  the  Spirit,  into  clerics  ;  the  brothers,  into  laymen  in 
a  state  of  tutelage ;  miracles  and  miraculous  cures  dis 
appear  altogether,  or  else  are  priestly  devices  ;  fervent 
prayers  become  solemn  hymns  and  litanies  ;  the  "  Spirit " 
becomes  law  and  compulsion'  (p.  193). 

Some  of  these  changes  were  of  course  inevitable  ;  they 
are  recognized  by  all  Christians  no  less  than  by  Harnack. 
It  is  true  that  miracles  and  miraculous  cures  disappear. 
It  is  true  that  prophecy  gradually  ceases  ;  and  that  for 
that  reason  the  literary  products  of  the  prophetic  age 
acquire  an  authority  that  does  not  extend  to  that  which 
succeeds  them,  and  that  they  therefore  become  a  subject 
for  exegesis  and  learning.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
enthusiasm  declines,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
what  may  be  called  law  and  order.  And  yet  the  real 
antithesis  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  Harnack's  descrip 
tion  would  either  convey  or  suggest.  We  are  intended  to 
infer  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  there  was  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  creed,  and  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Christology. 
I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that  there  were  both.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  second 


century  intended  to  put  nothing  into  either  that  had  not 
been  there  implicitly  from  the  beginning.  What  is  said 
about  the  transformation  of  ministers  of  the  Spirit  into 
clerics  and  of  the  position  of  the  laity  is  true  so  far  as 
it  means  that  the  first  great  wave  of  supernatural  gifts 
gradually  subsided  ;  but  it  would  not  be  true  if  it  gave 
the  impression  that  there  was  no  authority,  no  gradation, 
nothing  corresponding  to  lay  people,  no  order  and  dis 
cipline  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles.  As  to  the  hopes 
for  the  future,  they  doubtless  changed,  as  they  were 
bound  to  change ;  and  the  belief  in  '  immortality  and 
deification'  became  established  in  a  form  that  has  not 
been  greatly  altered  ever  since.  Would  Harnack  have 
us  discard  it  ?  I  have  defended  him  from  the  charge 
of  doing  so. 

I  am  ready  enough  to  admit  that  between  the  age  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  end  of  the  second  century  not  a  few 
things  were  lost.  The  Christian  Church  has  always  placed 
the  first  age  above  all  others,  and  held  that  it  is  normative 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  subsequent  age  could  be.  But  the 
difference  and  the  contrast  between  that  age  and  a  hundred 
years  later  is  not  so  sensational  as  Harnack's  words  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  The  interval  was  a  time  of  steady 
growth,  of  growth  perhaps  through  a  stratum  of  colder  air  ; 
but  the  roots  struck  deep  down  into  the  original  soil. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  second 
century  are  familiar  with  Harnack's  theories  about  it.  We 
are  familiar  with  his  formula  : 

'The  struggle  with  Gnosticism  compelled  the  Church 
to  put  its  teaching,  its  worship,  and  its  discipline,  into 
fixed  forms  and  ordinances,  and  to  exclude  every  one 
who  would  not  yield  them  obedience '  (p.  207). 

We  are  familiar  with  this,  but  we  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  it.  Here  again  there  is  the  same  exaggeration  that 
we  have  just  noticed.  The  conflict  with  Gnosticism  has 
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more  put  upon  it  than  it  can  really  bear.  Harnack 
certainly  cannot  regard  his  theories  on  this  head  as  an 
accepted  result  of  historical  science.  The  tendencies  of 
recent  research  are  almost  wholly  against  him. 

The  three  main  products  which  Harnack  refers  to  the 
conflict  with  Gnosticism  are  the  Creed,  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  episcopal  organization. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Creed,  Kattenbusch 1,  a  most 
laborious  student  who  is  Harnack's  nearest  and  best  ally 
oif  some  parts  of  the  history,  takes  a  quite  different  line ; 
he  would  put  it  some  forty  years  earlier  (  +  100  instead  of 
c.  140),  and  makes  it  entirely  independent  of  Gnosticism. 
And  Harnack  has  as  yet  made  no  reply  to  the  incisive 
and  as  I  think  really  valid  criticisms  of  Kunze  2. 

As  to  the  Canon,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Thilippians,  written  about  the  year  no, 
quotes  as  from  Scripture  from  nine  out  of  thirteen  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (including  I  Timothy,  from  which  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  full  collection  lay  before  him),  and  also  from 
i  Peter  and  i  John.  The  inference  we  should  naturally 
draw  from  this  is  confirmed  by  Marcion's  Canon  of  ten 
Pauline  Epistles  (c.  140) ;  for  Marcion's  was  not  a  new 
list,  but  the  correction  of  one  already  existing  in  the 
Church.  Clearly  the  collection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  had 
been  made  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  deference, 
before  the  Church  began  to  feel  the  stress  of  Gnosticism. 
And  other  Apostolic  writings  were  being  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  it. 

For  the  Gospels  we  have  Tatian's  Diatessaron  by  the 
year  170.  Conclusive  evidence  fails  us  before  this.  But 
a  number  of  converging  indications  lead  me  to  think  that 
the  floating  tradition  of  the  second  century  is  true  which 
points  to  Ephesus,  and  the  immediate  school  of  St.  John  as 

1  Das  Apostolische  Symbol,  Leipzig,  1894-1900. 

a  Glaubensregel,  Heilige  Schrift  und  Taufbekenntnis ,  Leipzig,  1899. 


the  birthplace  of  the  Fourfold  Gospel.  This  too  was 
probably  in  existence  before  the  time  of  full-blown 
Gnosticism. 

In  regard  to  the  Episcopate  the  decisive  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  time  of  Ignatius,  i.  e.  as  we  now  know  about 
the  year  no.  When  Harnack  first  put  forward  his  theory 
he  held  different  views  about  Ignatius.  But  the  theory 
has  really  become  untenable  all  along  the  line. 

The  truth  is  that  Harnack  has  won  for  himself — and 
that  justly— a  considerable  reputation  as  a  Church  historian. 
But  it  is  from  his  command  of  the  materials,  his  extra 
ordinary  energy  and  power  of  production,  his  bright  and 
effective  style,  his  acuteness  in  seizing  points  and  his 
fertility  in  ideas;  but  from  these  qualities  far  more  than 
from  the  correctness  of  his  results.  The  happiest  of  all 
his  inspirations  is  his  recent  call  '  Back  to  tradition.' 
But  of  the  special  theories  associated  with  his  name  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  many  that  have  really  stood  the 
test  of  criticism. 

V 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  summary 
estimate  of  Greek  Catholicism,  Roman  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  as  they  are  seen  to  be  on  a  survey  of  their 
history  and  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

In  such  an  estimate  there  was  sure  to  be  a  large  personal 
equation.  I  have  said  that  Harnack  tries  to  be  fair  and 
to  write  objectively.  There  is  much  that  is  generous  and 
attractive  in  his  appreciation  of  systems  that  differ  funda 
mentally  from  his  own.  And  yet  not  only  here  but  all 
through  the  book  there  are  certain  strong  likes  and  dislikes 
that  are  continually  asserting  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  Harnack's  religion  is  the  personal 
relation  of  the  Soul  to  God.  Solus  cum  Solo  might  be 
his  motto.  And  it  is  true  that  in  certain  aspects  no  motto 
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could  be  grander  or  more  impressive.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  take  it  as  standing  for  the  whole  of  religion.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  criticism  in  Bp.  Westcott's  last  book. 

'  The  recognition  "  of  two  and  two  only  absolutely 
[supreme]  and  luminously  self-evident  beings,  self  and 
the  Creator"  [quoted  from  Newman's  Apologia,  p.  59,  but 
apparently  from  memory]  is  an  inadequate  foundation 
for  Christian  thought  and  life.  We  must,  if  we  are  to 
think  and  act  rightly,  as  men,  take  account  of  the  world 
which  enters  into  our  being  and  our  conduct.  God  fulfils 
on  earth  His  counsel  for  men  through  men  ;  and  no  man 
can  do  his  part  in  isolation.  The  work  of  each  is  influenced 
by  the  work  of  all.  The  Christian  order  cannot  be 
established  except  by  Christian  men  ;  and  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Church,  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  win,  to 
train,  to  inspire,  to  unite  them '  (Lessons  from  Work, 

P-  35  £)• 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  in  any  but  terms  of 
deep  respect  of  the  Protestantism  of  Germany.  It  is 
without  question  the  most  learned  of  all  the  confessions, 
and  there  is  probably  no  confession  that  is  marked  by 
a  finer  spirit  of  intellectual  sincerity. 

And  yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  have  no  doubt  that 
on  the  whole  side  of  corporate  and  external  religion  the 
conception  that  prevails  in  those  circles  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted  (the  literary  and  professorial)  is  defective. 
It  suffers  from  extreme  reaction. 

Because  this  side  of  religion  was  most  liable  to  abuse 
and  has  been  most  abused  in  the  past,  a  writer  like 
Harnack  does  not  set  to  work  patiently  to  correct  it, 
but  comes  very  near  to  sweeping  it  away  altogether. 

There  are  three  things  of  which  he  rarely  speaks  without 
some  disparaging  epithet.  They  are  Church,  Doctrine,  and 
Worship. 
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We  can  see  the  reason.  He  associates  them  all  with  the 
regulative  element  in  religion — with  coercion,  constraint, 
and  formalism. 

He  sees  in  the  Church  a  rigid  institution  imposing  its 
forms  and  its  creeds  on  free  minds  and  free  consciences. 

The  body  of  Doctrine  is  a  hard  collection  of  formulae, 
very  few  of  which  really  correspond  with  the  truth. 

Worship,  especially  the  worship  of  all  the  bodies  that 
call  themselves  Catholic,  is  a  mere  routine,  a  mockery 
of  all  that  is  truly  spiritual. 

Is  this  the  necessary— is  it  the  right  way  of  regarding 
these  ancient  and  venerable  heritages? 

Without  Church,  no  organization ;  without  organization, 
no  consciousness  of  unity,  no  enterprise,  no  effective  and 
powerful  action. 

Why  should  the  Church  be  so  much  more  unfortunate 
than  the  State  ?  The  State  is  able  to  attract  a  spontaneous 
and  passionate  loyalty.  The  State  does  not  gall  by  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  its  officers  and  its  laws.  The 
individual  citizen  submits  willingly  to  these,  because  they 
give  direction  to  his  efforts  and  weld  them  into  one  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  So  the  national 
banner  floats  high,  and  he  loves  it  and  is  proud  of  it. 

Why  should  the  banner  of  the  Church  awake  a  less 
noble  emotion?  If  there  are  faults  and  shortcomings, 
invoke  the  collective  wisdom  to  reform  and  amend  them. 
Make  it  a  worthier  instrument  of  a  great  cause.  But  that 
will  not  be  done  by  withdrawing  from  the  common  tasks 
and  standing  apart  in  critical  isolation. 

Again  as  to  Doctrine ;  is  not  a  less  pessimistic  view 
admissible  ?  It  is  alloweththat  beliefs,  like  societies,  cannot 
be  wholly  'bodiless'  (pp.  1 8 1,  200).  They  must  needs 
take  to  themselves  some  kind  of  form.  At  successive 
periods  of  its  history  the  Church,  through  its  leaders, 
has  laboured  strenuously  to  formulate  its  doctrines  by  the 
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best  methods  accessible  to  it.  All  the  time  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  has  been  watching  over  it,  and  we  must 
surely  believe  exercising  some  directing  influence  upon  it. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  larger  part  of  the  result  has 
been  mere  incubus,  that  exists  only  to  be  thrown  off? 
The  presumption  is  all  the  other  way. 

And  if,  in  the  case  of  some  doctrines,  such  as  more 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (which  Harnack 
rejects)  the  edges  of  the  definition  seem  sharper  than  is 
right,  this  is  done  avowedly  and  openly  and  with  the 
deliberate  intention  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  it. 
All  the  definitions  of  truth  are  subject  to  the  condition 
that,  if  we  could  see  as  God  sees  and  if  we  could  speak 
as  God  speaks,  the  expression  would  correspond  more 
perfectly  to  the  reality.  All  doctrine  is  relative — relative 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
and  relative  at  all  times  to  the  limitations  of  our  human 
faculties  aiming  at  that  which  is  infinite  and  divine.  All 
doctrine  is  relative  ;  and  yet  we  have  faith  that  on  the 
whole  the  Church  has  been  guided  aright.  A  really 
sympathetic  and  patient  study  of  the  process  by  which 
doctrine  has  been  formed  will,  I  think,  give  us  sufficient 
warrant  for  believing  that  it  has  been  so  guided. 

Lastly,  as  to  Worship.  There  too  the  ages  of  faith  have 
done  '  what  they  could/  They  have  tried  to  offer  to  God 
of  their  best.  And,  as  we  look  back  to-day  at  their 
prayers,  at  their  churches,  at  the  ornaments  of  their 
sanctuaries,  and  at  their  manuscript  books  of  devotion, 
we  might  well  be  glad  if  some  future  age  looking  back 
upon  our  own  attempts  in  the  same  direction  could  see 
in  them  as  much  of  high  and  pure  aspiration,  of  genuine 
prayer  and  praise.  I  suppose  that  at  all  times  and  under 
all  forms  there  has  been  a  great  winnowing  of  the  petitions 
and  of  the  thanksgivings  that  ascend  to  the  Throne  of 
grace.  Only  a  certain  proportion  has  been  really  accept- 


able  in  the  sight  of  God.  Has  this  proportion  been  really 
less  under  the  more  ornate  rituals  than  under  the  more 
austere?  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  like  to  judge. 
But  I  have  little  doubt  that  Harnack  carries  his  con 
demnations  too  far. 

I  know  that  he  is  not  a  bigoted  writer,  and  that  his 
countrymen  are  clear-sighted,  and  more  ready  than  most 
men  to  acknowledge  an  error.  And  I  wish  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  cross-examine  rather  severely  the  as 
sumptions  they  so  frequently  make  on  these  three  subjects 
of  Church,  Doctrine,  and  Worship. 

Harnack  has  learnt  in  the  course  of  his  experience  that 
Tradition  is  more  nearly  right  than  had  been  commonly 
supposed  as  to  the  chronology  and  authorship  of  early 
Christian  writings.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  also  more 
nearly  right  than  he  supposes  on  other  and  more  im 
portant  matters— indeed  just  on  those  three  that  I  have 
mentioned  ? 
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